CALL NO  MAN  HAPPY

with sculptured beams were situated around a statue of Admiral
Courbet holding out his hand 'to see if it's raining', as the inhabitants
used to say. The latter, shrewd and suspicious Picards, resembled
the fifteenth-century burghers carved on the beam ends of their
houses. Although the city was attacked nearly every night by Ger-
man aeroplanes the tradespeople who were doing magnificent
business with the English General Staff refused to be evacuated.
Energetic girls braved death to sell postcards and beer to the
Tommies. I had sumptuous lodgings in the home of Mademoiselle
d'Aumale and took my meals at mess with the General Staff, a
group of officers to whom I became more attached than to any I
had met up to that time.

The Colonel in charge of operations (G. Branch) was Warre, son
of the famous headmaster of Eton. Colonel Warre was an elegant
little man celebrated in the British Army for having won the Kadir
Cup, for pig sticking. This exploit of his youth conferred great
authority upon his strategic views. His adjutant, Major Wake, also
an Etonian, was a descendant of Hereward the Wake, the last Saxon
who fought against the Normans at the time of William the Con-
queror. Sarcastic, paradoxical, brilliant and highly educated, he
became later on the Major Parker of my book but with a mixture
of Colonel Jenner, Assistant Adjutant-General and descendant of
Jenner, inventor of vaccine. Douglas, the General's Aide-de-Camp,
was a young artillery officer who had been seriously wounded and
who shared rny office; he played ragtime on my typewriter, tossed
my papers about and gave voice to hunting cries whenever I was
struggling with the telephone, Much simplified, he was the Dundas
of the book.

I had a great deal of work. General Asser was reponsible for die
defence and organization of an immense territory administered by
French authorities. The relations with the latter were close and
sometimes difficult. Often I would have to jump in a car and rush
to make peace in some small village which believed it was insuffi-
ciently defended against aeroplanes, or in the heart of some French
general wounded by a too-peremptory British order. My friendship
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